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was published the four-year period 1943 1946 
January, March, June; and October the Colby College Library 
Waterville, Maine, under the editorship Carl Weber, Curator 
Rare Books and Subscription price: dollars 
Current single numbers: fifty cents. printed Series One 
will supplied free upon any subscriber this 
Copies all previous issues are still available. 


With the year 1947 the began 
tion February, May, August, and November. Series was begun 
with the issue for February 


Communications regarding subscriptions should addressed the 


Librarian; communications articles the 
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TWO UNLISTED EMILY DICKINSON POEMS 
WILLIAM WHITE 


Wayne University 


EARLY 1895, when only Poems and Poems: Second 

Series had been published, was known that many 
verses Emily Dickinson had not yet appeared print. 
But interesting guess were then believed pos- 
sible that the world would have wait until 1945 for Bolts 
Melody, after having seen Poems: Third Series (1896), the 
incorrectly titled Complete Poems (1924), Further Poems 
(1929), the Centenary Edition (1930), Unpublished Poems 
(1935), and finally The Poems Emily Dickinson (1937) 
which included all the material the preceding collec- 
tions. During the course these various publications and 
other bits Emily’s verses which came light, two bib- 
liographies came out, one Alfred Leete Hampson 
(Northampton, 1930) and the other the Jones Library 
(Amherst, 1930). There were four books containing letters, 
four other biographical studies, the most notable being 
George Whicher’s This Was Poet (New York, 1938), and 
most recently Millicent Todd Bingham’s account her 
mother’s work first editor the Dickinson poems, 
Ancestors’ Brocades (New York, 1945). 

Two Emily’s poems which had not been found 
1930, when the bibliographies were compiled, have re- 
cently been given the Colby College Library the orig- 
inal publication that printed them: the semi-monthly 
Chap-Book (Chicago: Stone Kimball), Vol. III, No. 11, 
October 15, 1895. The tiny periodical also contains ad- 
vertisement new edition Thomas Hardy’s works 
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Harpers and another advertisement edition The 
Mayor Casterbridge the Weeks Company (Chi- 
cago) Enterprise Series, No. 39, July 26, 1895. 

Buried the middle section called simply “Notes” 
and with other heading than paragraph marker are 
the two Emily Dickinson verses and few sentences 
critical comment. The anonymous editor says her poems, 
the first which begins, clamor the treetops,” that 
they treat solemn subjects large familiar manner, 
which was part her inheritance from Emerson. 

The curious may seek out this poem, either the Colby 
College Library copy The Chap-Book (page 446), the 
Spring field Republican, where was reprinted immediately 
after its first 1895 appearance. was printed third time 
the Emily Dickinson Issue the Smith College Monthly 
for November 1941 (p. 11). Neither this poem, nor the sec- 
ond one, has appeared any book. 

Professor Whicher, whom indebted for this in- 
formation, says the other little epigram, uncharacteristic 
her, was, according vague tradition, “composed im- 
promptu Emily party when she was still very 
young While one may agree with Dr. Whicher that 
mature poet,” will hardly harm her reputation pub- 
lish here the few lines doggerel which have not been 
previously reprinted: 


God upon the seventh day 
Did rest from all his labors, 
was either tired his job 
feared shock the neighbors. 


not, why didn’t complete 
The task set his hand to, 

Instead leaving this mess 
water put land to? 
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EARLY BLOCK PRINTING 
Humpnry, III 


Colby College Library has recently received from 
one its loyal and generous alumni, Mr. Arthur 
Robinson, two very interesting wood blocks. One 
Chinese, cut for printing two pages book, with marks 
the center guide the folding the double sheet com- 
monly used Chinese books. The other Japanese 
block used make prints the sort that have been pop- 
ular America. has carvings two sides; the one 
side picture audience front native theatre; 
the other landscape presumably Japan. These 
two examples early printing prompt brief review 
the history block printing. 

Block printing flourished China, and later Japan, 
several hundred years before Gutenberg, Europe, made 
his discovery printing with movable type. During the 
period the T’ang Dynasty one the most 
glorious periods the history China, printing was first 
begun, and great strides were made developing the art. 
The emperors the T’ang Dynasty were great patrons 
literature and the arts, fact which was most conducive 
early and successful development block printing. 
During this golden age Chinese genius, great variety devices 
was being evolved the Buddhist monasteries China for the re- 
duplication sacred books and texts—an activity that reached its 
climax block printing some time before the end the “golden 
age” [approximately 656-756]. 

This activity devising methods reduplication can best 
studied from the finds Tun-huang and those Turfan, the two 
places where the manuscript records early Buddhism the borders 
China have been preserved. Here are found not only rubbings from 
stone inscriptions, but also stencils and pounces, printed textiles, seals 
and seal impressions, and great profusion little stamped figures 


Buddha, all which led the way directly the art the block 
printer. 


The rubbing from stone was the main the Confucian preparation 
for printing. But discoveries Tun-huang show that the Buddhists 
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used the device too and means printed one their favorite 
scriptures, the Diamond Sutra.1 


According the late Professor Carter, the exact date 
which block printing was first introduced unknown. 
“The earliest well-defined block print extant dates from 
770 and comes from Japan. The earliest printed book 
comes from China and dated Block printing had, 
however, been developed gradually over period years 
and difficult, not impossible, track down the earli- 
est example the art. quite logical assume, how- 
ever, the evidence presented archeologists and other 
students the field, that much activity had been carried 
China the Buddhist monasteries prior 770, and 
that printing Japan benefited this development. Pro- 
fessor Carter concludes that block printing China was 
probably developed during the reign Ming Huang 
756), the last the glorious reigns the T’ang Dynasty. 
Revolution and religious strife followed with the edict 
845, which ordered the destruction countless Buddhist 
temples. result, the art which first had been care- 
fully fostered now lay dormant for period years. This 
the reason why Chinese printing earlier than the Dia- 
mond Sutra 868 has survived. 

Although the first block print which can traced ac- 
curately came from Japan, without any question that 
the Chinese influence had been brought scholars and 
missionaries who had made careful study the Chinese 
customs and culture. early 540 Chinese literature was 
brought Japan. Gradually developed until, for ex- 
ample, Chinese scholar was made head newly estab- 
lished university Nara, the capital Japan which was 
trying pattern itself after the Chinese capital Si-an-fu. 

Kibi-no-mabi returned from China after studying 
for nineteen years, and him attributed the invention 


Carter, The Invention Printing China and its 
Spread Westward, New York, 1925, pp. 29-30. 
Carter, op. cit., 31. 
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Japanese script. entered the government service and, 
addition, was the tutor the empress Shotoku who or- 
dered the first block printing, that is, the first recorded 
printing. The empress had one million charms printed 
the Sanskrit language, using Chinese characters. These 
charms were placed million tiny wooden pagodas. 
About the year 770 work this project was completed and 
the charms and pagodas were distributed throughout the 
country. number these pagodas are still extant, some 
China and Japan and three the British Museum. “The 
charms are about eighteen inches long two wide. Each 
one contains about thirty columns five characters each. 
They are not all alike, six different charms were printed. 
Two different kinds paper were used, one thick and 
woolly texture, the other thinner and harder, with 
smooth surface, which did not absorb the ink quite 
readily Whether the blocks used were wood 
metal still uncertain, but they were probably 
producing these charms, the empress Japan intro- 
duced the first positively identified printing the world, 
which from our point view much more important than 
the fact that the Buddhist doctrines had such profound 
influence the empress that she attempted secure re- 
ligious favor her monumental printing project. Shortly 
after the empress’ death, the power the church faded, 
and hear nothing Japanese printing until 987, when 
again the Chinese influence established itself Japan. 
The famous Diamond Sutra, the earliest known printed 
book, produced China, dated May 11, 868. inter- 
esting account the way which Dr. Auriel Stein dis- 
covered this well-preserved book and carried part back 
the British Museum may found his Serindia, pub- 
lished London 1921. Each sheet the Sutra two 
and half feet long and foot wide, indicating the size 
the block used. The printing itself well done that one 
naturally concludes that the work the culmination 


Carter, op. cit., 36.. 
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art which had been existence many years, certainly be- 
fore the crude charms the empress Shotoku were printed 
Japan. considerably more developed than the block 
printing done Europe centuries later. For enlighten- 
ing discussion the significance Dr. Stein’s discovery, 
and further history Chinese block printing, Douglas 
The Golden Book (Chicago, 1927) recom- 
mended. 

The invention printing China resulted the first 
printing the Classic Books. During the five dynasties, 
midst the troubled years revolution which followed the 
T’ang Dynasty, the blocks were prepared and after peri- 
twenty-one years, 953, the project was finished. Not 
only did literature become more prevalent, but the people 
became more literate, well. Mr. Fitzgerald sums 
the significance the invention printing these words: 
Although impossible assign any one cause the sudden revival 
classical learning under the Sung, the invention printing, and the 
publication cheaper printed editions the classics, which made 
the ancient literature accessible larger public, was important 


contributory factor; similar its effects the influence the printed 
Bible among the Protestant nations the 


return the two blocks now the possession the 
Colby College Library, the Chinese block measures 1014 
inches 614 inches, the size double page; the size 
the Japanese block 1514 inches 1014 inches. The wood 
probably cherry. The dating both blocks will have 
await their study someone able read Chinese and 
familiar with the history Japanese art. the meantime, 
however, they will serve useful reminders the too- 
little-known fact that these graphic arts were developed 
the Orient long before they were known Europe. 


Fitzgerald, China, Short Cultural History, London, 1942, 
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DID KEATS READ WILLIAM FALCONER? 
WEBER 


ARIOUS suggestions have been made, one time 

another, where John Keats got the phrase “pure 
serene” the famous sonnet “On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer.” this subject Finney remarks: 
“To one who not versed the diction eighteenth-cen- 
tury poetry [the phrase ‘pure serene’] may seem unusual 
and original. has been suggested that Keats derived the 
phrase from Cary’s translation Dante’s Paradiso; but 
unlikely that had read Cary’s Dante this time. The 
type phrase which ‘pure serene’ belongs common 
find ‘blue serene’ and ‘pure cerulean,’ and his the 
Memory Lord Talbot find ‘pure addition 
these examples cited Finney, notice that, the last- 
named poem, Thomson also writes (line 124): “disturbed 
the clear serene.” 

not know whether has ever been suggested that 
Keats may have found the phrase another eighteenth- 
century source,? one with which readers poetry were 
familiar century ago and throughout Keats’s lifetime, but 
one that has dropped out sight the twentieth century. 
Only recently has copy the verses this forgotten au- 
thor come the Colby College Library. refer William 
Falconer, born Edinburgh 1732, and lost sea 
1770. His popularity the days Keats’s youth may now 
seem hard understand, but who has not found sim- 

Claude Lee Finney, The Evolution Keats’s Poetry vols., Har- 
vard University Press, 1936), 124. 

find comments this matter Dougles Bush’s “Notes 
Keats’s Reading,” PMLA, (1935): 785-806; Frederick Boas’s 
article “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” The John Keats 
Memorial Volume (London, 1921); the Hampstead Edition (New 
York, Scribners, 1939) the Poetical Works John Keats, edited with 


Notes Buxton Forman, revised with additions Maurice Bux- 
ton Forman. 
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ilarly hard understand young Coleridge’s enthusiasm 
for the Sonnets William Bowles? That same 
Bowles once wrote: 

Farewell, poor Falconer! When the dark sea 

Bursts like despair, shall remember thee. 
But mid-twentieth-century there are few who remember 
the sailor-poet and fewer still who know his once-famous 
poem. 

The Shipwreck William Falconer was published 
1762, and the century that followed the first appearance 
the poem its popularity was the cause nearly thirty 
The Shipwreck was re-issued dozen times during 
the life John Keats, and the young man who could read 
and admire the poetry Mary Tighe would not find Fal- 
coner’s poem unattractive. Falconer’s biographer re- 
minds us, there was time when “The Shipwreck was hailed 
one our finest and most original national poems. Its 
descriptions were pronounced not inferior those 


the Aeneid; and, versifying his sea language, Falconer was 
held have achieved greater miracle success than... 

Canto ii, The Shipwreck, Falconer wrote: 


the calm domestic scene 
Had o’er his temper breathed gay serene. 


will course once observed that the phrase 
serene” nearer Keats than the phrase Thom- 
son’s Seasons and not near the phrase the poem 
the Memory Lord Talbot. But should also noted 


have not attempted exhaustive list but have identified the 
second edition, London, 1764; the third, London, 1769; the fourth, 
London, 1772; well the following: Dublin, 1777; London, 1785 
and 1787; Philadelphia, 1788; London, 1789, 1794, 1796, and 1800; 
Wilmington, 1801; London, 1802; Dundee, 1802; London, 1804, 1806, 
1808, 1811 (twice); Philadelphia, 1813; New York, 1825; London, 1826; 
Philadelphia, 1830; London, 1836; New York, 1843; Edinburgh, 1858; 
and London, 1868 and 1894. 

The Shipwreck William Falconer, with Life Robert Car- 
ruthers (London, Nelson, 1868), xviii. This the edition now the 
Colby Library. 
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that Falconer not only uses noun, does 
Keats, but also breathes the serene, again does Keats. 
And there additional reason for offering the sugges- 
tion that one poet knew the work the other. Canto 

Darkling wander with prophetic dread. 


Who can escape thinking once Keats’s line, 
erences cited Notes and above offer any suggestions 
regarding Keats’s but clear that William 
Falconer not only preceded Keats the choice this un- 
usual word but also used with identical effect, i.e., the 
initial word iambic verse, thus inverting, the first 
foot, the rhythm otherwise normal iambic line. 

the years immediately preceding the publication 
the Ode Nightingale, half dozen London publishers 
vied one with another render Falconer’s lines familiar 
every reader poetry. therefore easier believe 


that Keats’s “Darkling listen” have echo (con- 
cious unconscious) Falconer’s “Darkling wander” 
than believe that the two poets stumbled into iden- 
tical phraseology independently. Once the “Darkling” 
echo heard, breathing the “pure serene” follows close 
behind. 


Farewell, poor Falconer! When next see 
John Keats’s lines, shall remember thee. 


HARDY’S LADY SUSAN AND THE FIRST 
COUNTESS WESSEX 


WALTER PEIRCE 
Santa Barbara, California 


ARDY wrote short story about the first Countess 
Wessex and poem about Lady Susan, but does 

not mention the relationship between them connect 
them any matter history, Lady Susan was 
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the daughter this first countess, and each relates 
such dramatic story that was moved investigate 
their careers and see how close had kept the facts. 
found that had kept very close indeed. 

his story The First Countess Wessex, published 
Magazine for December and later included 
Group Noble Dames, one Thomas Dornell Fells- 
Park has married the great heiress King’s Hintock. Her 
family name not mentioned, but her husband calls her 
Sue. They have one child, daughter named Betty, and 
against the will and indeed without the knowledge the 
Squire Mrs. Dornell marries this daughter one Stephen 
Reynard. Betty thirteen the time and her husband 
very much older. The bride returns her home King’s 
Hintock and her husband goes abroad. The Squire had 
chosen son-in-law young man his own neighbor- 
hood, and though would seem too late carry out this 
plan continues favor it. The young people meet and 
fall love, they have clandestine meetings, and the end 
the ironical sort favored Hardy: trap set for the 
husband, the lover caught instead and killed, and time 
Betty accepts Reynard for her husband, who later becomes 
Lord Ivell. “Such,” concludes the author, woman, 
rather (not give offense sweeping assertion), 
such was Betty Dornell.” 

Now let see what Burke’s Peerage has tell us. Early 
the eighteenth century Thomas Horner married Susan- 
nah Strangways, great heiress Dorsetshire. Her sister 
was Duchess Hamilton, there must have been family 
well fortune. With the death this sister Susannah 
remained sole heiress the Strangways, and her fortune, 
together with her more exalted lineage, enabled her 
carry her maiden name into her married state and even 
engraft that her husband, who become Thomas 
Strangways-Horner. Neither Burke nor Hardy explain 
why such distinguished heiress married ordinary 
squire small estate and lineage whatever. They had 
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one daughter, Elizabeth, born 1722, who 1735 was 
married Stephen Fox, brother the first Lord Holland 
and uncle Charles James Fox. was born 1704 and 
was therefore eighteen years older than his wife. was 
later created Baron and finally became the first 
Earl Ilchester. Elizabeth, like her mother, carried her 
name her husband along with her fortune, and the fam- 
ily name the Ilchesters became and today Fox-Strang- 
ways. 

Thus far Hardy has adhered strictly history, with 
only the most transparent alteration names. Stephen 
Fox becomes Stephen Reynard, Thomas Horner appears 
Thomas Dornell, Susannah Strangways still Sue, her 
daughter Elizabeth Betty, and itself con- 
traction Ivelchester, becomes Ivell. Falls-Park Mells- 
Park near Glastonbury Abbey Somersetshire, and King’s 
Hintock Melbury House, mile outside Dor- 
chester, and still the country seat the Earls Ilchester. 
The long period between the marriage the child-bride 
and its consummation would seem also historical, 
since the marriage took place 1735 and the first child 
was born 1743, followed rapid succession six 
others. 

much authentic, but how about the lover and his 
tragic death? this history the Peerage discreetly si- 
lent the matter. this circumstance legend about 
Dorchester, sheer invention, grafted the real 
story? Hardy has recorded his conviction that history and 
fiction should not mixed, that part true all must 
authentic. Did respect this principle The First Countess 
Wessex, did make exception his theory or- 
der give sardonic twist story that would otherwise 
have limped lame and impotent conclusion? Only 
trip Dorchester and tapping local gossip can settle 
this point. 

his poem The Noble Lady Speaks Hardy tells the story 
Lady Susan and her actor husband, how after years 
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marriage the latter wished return for one night the 
London stage, how did and met with failure, and how 
saw, thought saw, his wife watching him from the 
wings, though she was supposed home Mellstock. 
The noble lady protests that she had not left home, but the 
author characteristically leaves doubt whether 
the figure the wings was reality hallucination. 

the case the Countess Wessex, are led 
ask ourselves how much this story really true? Lady 
Susan Fox-Strangways did marry actor and they did 
live out their lives Stinsford, but did William O’Brien 
ever return the stage, even for single night? Did his 
wife follow him there, did she stay quietly Dorset- 
shire? This shall never know, but what can sure 
that the first Lord and Lady had daughter 
named Susannah Sarah Louisa, known her contempor- 
aries Lady Susan, Lady Sue even Suke. She inherited 
from het grandmother Susannah Strangways her name 
and apparently much her energetic disposition. Her 
uncle, Charles Fox, later the first Lord Holland, had eloped 
with Lady Caroline Lennox, daughter the Duke 
Richmond and great-granddaughter Charles with 
bar sinister. Lady Caroline’s sister, Lady Sarah Lennox, 
was two years younger than Lady Susan, and the two girls 
spent much time together Holland House and became 
fast friends. Each had romantic history. Lady Sarah 
caught the roving eye the young king, George III, and 
for time all London, including Holland House, thought 
that his intentions were honorable. His mother, however, 
the formidable Princess Dowager Wales, had other 
plans, and King George found himself married his plain 
but high-born cousin, the Princess Charlotte Mecklen- 
burg. Lady Sarah was allowed bridesmaid the wed- 
ding. Lady Susan’s affair involved much less exalted per- 
sonage, but the event proved far more satisfactory. Pri- 
vate theatricals were much indulged Holland House, 
under the stimulus Charles James Fox, down from Ox- 
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ford for the holiday, and Lady Susan found herself playing 
opposite handsome young Irishman from Drury Lane 
Theatre, named William O’Brien. was far from being 
nobody. was related the O’Briens Lords Clare, 
and for his professional standing, Garrick had brought 
him from Dublin Drury Lane, where played with 
brilliant success Mercutio and other Shakespearean 
and all the young men about town the Restoration and 
eighteenth-century repertory. must have been some 
years older than his wife, since made his début Lon- 
don 1758, when she was but fifteen. Between him and 
Lady Susan was the coup foudre, and obvious that 
the Foxes took alarm and prepared pack her off Red- 
lynch Somerset, another seat the Lady 
Susan played for time and stayed London. The motto 
the arms Faire sans dire, and the first daughter 
the house acted with decision. She said nothing un- 
til her twenty-first birthday, which was near hand, and 
midnight that birthday she walked out Holland 
House and married her actor. The raged, but 
there was nothing they could about save demand 
that Mr. O’Brien renounce his profession, and send the 
indiscreet couple far possible out England. grant 
land the Hudson was secured for him, and for some 
years Lady Susan O’Brien languished New York while 
her husband attempted raise flax the Hudson Valley. 
Whether this venture was successful not, they returned 
time England and settled Stinsford, and Lord 
chester, making the best bad business, had his son-in- 
law appointed receiver-general Dorset. Here they lived 
happily ever after, far know, unless there some 
truth the noble lady’s tale, and they lived long enjoy 
their romance. died 1815, and she survived him 
twelve years, dying 1827 the age eighty-four. 

The story this unpromising marriage which turned 
out happily seems have had fascination for Hardy, 
and the grave the couple, buried together Stinsford 
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churchyard, must have stimulated his imagination. Besides 
the poem The Noble Lady Speaks, another one, Friends Be- 
yond, refers her: 


William Dewey, Tranter Reuben, Farmer Ledlow, late plough, 
Robert’s kin, and John’s and Ned’s, and the Squire and Lady Susan 
Lie Mellstock churchyard now. 

[The various friends beyond speak, one after the other, and when 

Lady Susan’s turn 

You may have rich brocades, laces, take each household key, 
Ransack each coffer, desk and bureau; 

Quiz the few poor treasures hid there, con the letters left me. 


Which precisely what should like do, only the 
Ilchester would see fit add them the Hardy 
Collection the Colby College Library. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


OUR issue just year ago, printed census 
extant copies Robinson’s The Torrent. Number 
this census was the copy which Robinson sent Swin- 
burne; later returned the poet, was next given 
Isaacs. note the Publishers’ Weekly (November 22, 1947, 
3354) informs that this copy has now been given 
the New York Public Library. the list persons 
whom Robinson sent copies The Torrent 1896, No. 
(as listed this QUARTERLY, was Professor George 
Baker; but his copy was not listed the Colby census 
year ago because had not been traced. This copy was re- 
cently presented the Yale University Library Mrs. 
Baker, and now enters our census 
No. 60. Inscribed Baker, with compliments 
Robinson. December, 1896.” The missing line 
page has not been inserted. 
Dr. Walter Peirce, author the Hardy article this 
issue, has been frequent contributor the Colby Col- 
lege Library. recently reported the receipt his musi- 
cal setting for one Housman’s poems. 
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Dr. Peirce has also composed musical setting for 
Hardy’s amusing poem “The Ruined Maid” and has pre- 
sented manuscript copy the composition the Li- 
brary. And from Miss Katharine O’Brien has come 
copy her recently published musical setting for 
“When Set out for chorus for 
treble voices, with accompaniment. note printed the 
music (which published Chicago Hall McCreary 
Company) states that the mood this love-poem cap- 
tured the music. The Colby College Library also pos- 
sesses musical settings for this same poem, composed 
Frederic Austin, Gerald Finzi, Sidney Harrison, Christo- 
pher LeFleming, and Charles Speyer. would inter- 
esting and instructive our Music Department could ar- 
range Tournament Song, and let 
Colby audience hear and compare these six settings for 
Hardy’s words. 

Mr. David Libbey, are indebted for photo- 
stats the letters Edwin Arlington Robinson, the origi- 
nal autographs which are now the University Chi- 
cago Library. has also given copy Livre ses 
Amis (Paris, 1945). 

From Mrs. Sophie Underwood have received 
copy the first edition Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindica- 
tion the Rights Women, 1792. 

From Cecil Goddard, ’29, have received group 
autographed presentation copies modern first editions, 
including books former President Herbert Hoover, 
Wendell Willkie, David McCord, and others. 

From Mr. James Healy New York City have re- 
ceived interesting group Cuala Press books—Irish 
publications about which shall have more say some 
future date when have more space our disposal. 
Mr. Healy are also indebted for fine lot first editions 
books James Connolly, who has been described 
“America’s greatest writer sea stories.” 

Mr. Bacon Collamore has made further splendid 
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addition the already outstanding Henry James 
tion with which enriched the Colby Library fifteen 
months ago. 

Mr. Wallack, Washington, C., has given 
his entire Margaret Deland Collection. year ago re- 
ported his gift memorial volume autograph lettérs 
dealing with the work Mrs. Deland, and his subsequent 
gift the proofs The Kays. Mr. Wallack has now en- 
riched the shelf devoted the works this former resi- 
dent Kennebunkport, Maine, leave hardly gap 
it. 

all these men and women whose generosity has the 
past contributed, will the future contribute, the 
printed wealth our library, commend these words 
lifted from page Invitation Book Collecting Colton 
Storm and Howard Peckham (New York, Bowker 
Co., 1947): “Great collectors—and even collectors choice 
small groups books—stand very good chance achiev- 
ing kind immortality through their collections. Cer- 
tainly true that Richard Bury was competent 
Bishop Durham and servant his king, yet his memory 
kept fresh, not because managed his bishopric ade- 
quately chancelled well for his king, but because was 
great collector books and the first English commenta- 
tor the joys and profits collecting. Sir Thomas Bodley 
was fine public servant the court Queen Elizabeth, 
yet (and probably always will be) best remembered 
the founder the Bodleian Library Oxford. Pier- 
pont Morgan was brilliant financier, yet was also 
genius collecting books. Long after his money-getting 
‘talents have been forgotten, his fame will rest the great 
library which his monument. John Harvard was able 
fasten his name our oldest university donating his 
library the will glad welcome 
into the ranks the Colby Library Associates any Bishop 
Bury, Sir Thomas Bodley, Pierpont Morgan. 
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the resources the Colby College Library securing gifts and 
providing funds for the purchase manuscripts, and other 
which the Library could not otherwise 
MEMBERSHIP anyone paying annual subscription 
five dollars more (undergraduates pay fifty cerits, and graduates 
the college pay one annually during the first five years out 
college), equivalent gift books (or other material) needed 
the Library. Such books must given specifically through. the 
The fiscal year the runs from July June 
Members are invited renew their memberships without special 
reminder any date after July Naturally, money early 
Members will receive copies the and 
notification the meetings the society. Officers for 1947-1948 are: 


President, Frederick Yale 
Vice-President, Marriner, 


Secretary, James Humphry, 
Treasurer, Miriam 


Committee Book Purchases; Walter (term expires 
1948), Lester Weeks (term 1949), and (ex the 
Vice-President and the 


mittee Exhibitions and Programs: Carl Weber. 
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